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Don’t Bluff! 


By Walter E. Myer 




















Y EARS ago when I was a young 
teacher it was not unusual for a 
student to ask me a question that I 
couldn’t answer. This was terribly em- 
barrassing to me. I was afraid that 
if I said I didn’t know, the students 
would lose confidence in me. On the 
other hand, if I dodged the question, 
guessed at the answer or tried some 
other bluffing device, I was likely to find 
myself in even greater difficulties. 

After a good many painful experi- 
ences, I consulted an older teacher and 
received this advice: “If you don’t know 
an answer frankly admit it. Tell the 
class that you don’t know, but that you 
will find an answer and report back the 
next day. Or, better still, appoint a stu- 
sdent or a committee of students to find 
the needed information.” 

“But,” I asked, “Won’t I ‘lose face’ 
with my students if they see that I lack 
information?” My friend answered, 
“Not unless you fail too often. If you 
miss too many questions they will decide 
you are not well prepared. In that case 
you must work harder to master your 
subject. But if you miss a question 
only now and then, you will lose nothing 
and the students will respect you for 
being honest with them.” 

This was good advice and it will work 
as well with students as with teachers. 
When you are unprepared, don’t try 
bluffing. Nine times out of ten both 
the teacher and your fellow students 
will know what you are doing. They 
will not admire you either for your 
knowledge or for your honesty. 

Don’t be afraid to 
say “I don’t know.” 
Your admission of 
this fact indicates 
that you have taken 
the first step in the 
right direction. You 
know where your 
weakness is and 
what you should do 
about it. 

Of course if you 
fail to answer too 
many questions 
there is something wrong. You need to 
work harder at your subject. “I don’t 
know” is never as good as “I do know,” 
but it is better than bluffing—better 
than alibis and excuses. 

The student who is honest and 
Straightforward, who never pretends to 
khowledge he does not possess will have 
the respect of teachers and classmates, 
and that is a possession greatly to be 
prized. Such a student is building a 
Teputation for integrity ‘every time he 
Stands before the class and tells the 
truth. Be as well prepared in your work 
as it is possible to be, and when you 
fail, make each failure a steppingstone 
to a larger success. 

An alibi may be used effectively once 
in a while, but if called upon too often 
it shows signs of wear. Some students 
80 to great pains to explain every fail- 
ure. Possibly they studied the wrong 
lesson, or had to work during the period 
Set aside for study. These are merely 
examples of countless threadbare ex- 
Planations which are effective only when 
Sparingly used. First honors go to those 
Who ordinarily do their work well and 
do not need to make excuses—who do 
Not need to say “I don’t know” too often. 


Walter E. Myer 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


THE OPEN SEASON for political hunters is here 


How Do They Stand? 


Views Expressed by the Major Parties’ Presidential Candidates 
Are Studied Closely as Election Day Draws Near 


RESIDENT TRUMAN and Gov- 

ernor Dewey have just returned 
home from two-week campaign trips 
across the country. During their po- 
litical “swings around the circle” both 
candidates have made several impor- 
tant speeches explaining how they 
stand on major problems facing the 
country. How do the two men line 
up on these issues? 

Four busy weeks remain before the 
voters go to the polls ard cast their 
ballots on November 2. During these 
weeks it is likely that both candidates 
will explain their views more fully 
on certain questions. These develop- 
ments will be reported in coming is- 
sues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
Meanwhile, we already have a fairly 
clear picture of the political views of 
the two leading contenders for the 
high office of President of the United 
States. 

We must remember, of course, that 
President Truman’s ideas on certain 
questions are not accepted by all 
members of the Democratic Party, 
and that some Republican leaders do 
not see eye-to-eye with Governor 
Dewey on all major issues. But, as 
a general rule, a successful Presiden- 
tial candidate enjoys the support of 
a majority of the members of his 
party on most issues and is able to 
put his ideas into effect. Here is how 
Dewey and Truman, as we go to press, 
line up on a number of vital questions: 

Foreign Policy. The rival candi- 
dates are in agreement on most major 
aspects of our foreign policy. Both 
have given their support to the United 


Nations, to the European Recovery | 


Program, and to the proposals for 
strengthening our national defenses. 
Both candidates have pledged them- 
selves to continue the present Dbi- 


partisan foreign policy which is sup- 
ported by the majority of Republicans 
and Democrats alike. 

But issues of foreign policy have 
not been entirely removed from the 
campaign. Governor Dewey has criti- 
cized the way President Truman has 
handled various problems in the field 
of foreign affairs, and has said he 
could do a better job of managing 
our relations with other countries. 
President Truman replies that this is 
merely a campaign claim and that 
Governor Dewey has actually had no 
first-hand experience in dealing with 
foreign affairs. 

High Prices. On this issue the two 
candidates hold widely different views. 
Both recognize the hardships which 
high prices have brought to American 
families, but they do not agree on how 
to deal with the problem. 

President Truman wants the federal 
government to take strong measures 
to bring prices down, or at least to 
keep them from rising higher. He 

(Concluded on page 6) 





Palestine Is Still 
A Turbulent Land 


Can UN Compel Arabs and Jews 


to Reach Compromise on 
Their Differences? 


ALESTINE, a tiny country about 

the size of Maryland, has_ been 
the scene of fighting and confusion for 
many months, Jews and Arabs have 
opened fire on each other frequently, 
in spite of truces imposed by the 
United Nations. Terrorist groups 
within the new state of Israel have 
opposed the established government. 
Bitter controversy over the question 
of what should be done with the coun- 
try has sprung up among the Arabs 
themselves. And, throughout discus- 
sions of Palestine’s future, the major 
nations—Great Britain, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union—have 
sometimes been inconsistent in their 
stands on this perplexing problem. 

Many lives have been sacrified in 
the turmoil and fighting over Pales- 
tine. The recent assassination of 
Count Bernadotte, who had been sent 
to the Holy Land by ‘the United Na- 
tions for the purpose of trying to 
find a solution of the problem, brought 
home vividly the tragedy and violence 
being endured by the people of that 
unhappy land. 

The present conflict in Palestine 
goes back to the days of World War I. 
At that time, Great Britain took the 
area from Turkey, and peace settle- 
ments ending the war permitted the 
British to rule the country until some 
final arrangements for self-govern- 
ment could be made. 

Britain probably expected to bene- 
fit from being able to control an area 
that bordered so closely on her Medi- 
terranean sea lanes. Soon, though, 
she found that bitter feelings between 
Jews and Arabs concerning Palestine 
were to make the region more of a 
problem than a benefit. Many Jews 
throughout the world wanted to set up 
a national state of their own in the 
Holy Land. Arabs, both in Palestine 
and in neighboring countries, were 
firmly opposed to the creation of such 
a state. For the next 20 years British 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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PALESTINE, shown in black, holds a commanding position on the Mediterranean 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


leaders sought vainly for a way to 
reconcile the two groups. 

After the close of World War II, 
Britain decided she could no longer 
handle the problem alone. The situ- 
ation had become worse because Jew- 
ish refugees in Europe wanted to go 
to the Holy Land. The Arabs insisted 
that Britain cut off all such migra- 
tions. In April, 1947, the British an- 
nounced that they wanted to with- 
draw their troops and officials from 
Palestine. They then turned the issue 
over to the UN General Assembly. 

The following November, the As- 
sembly decided upon a plan for divid- 
ing the Holy Land into two states— 
one for the Arabs and one for the 
Jews. The division did not give each 
state a continuous territory, but was 
made so that each would have approxi- 
mately the same resources. 

The new states were to be politi- 
cally independent, but they were to 
use the same money, and trade be- 
tween them was to be entirely free. 
A temporary committee, made up of 
five UN members, was to govern the 
area during the period after the Brit- 
ish withdrew and before the division, 
or partition, took place. Jerusalem, a 
city sacred to three religions, was to 
be under international control. 


Unusual Action 


One fact that made the Assembly’s 
action upon the plan unusual—and 
one which made it seem that partition 
would be enforced—was that Great 
Britain, the United States, and Russia 
approved the arrangement. 

Unfortunately, though, it soon be- 
came apparent that a solution of the 
Holy Land’s problem had not yet been 
found. The Jews were not entirely 
satisfied with the plan, but they said 
they would accept it. Arab nations, 
however, said they would never recog- 
nize the creation of a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine. The UN Assembly, 
having no way to enforce its decision, 
then turned to the Security Council 
for help. 

The Council, when it began to con- 
sider the problem, did not vigorously 
enforce the Assembly’s plan. Instead 
it took up a suggestion for placing 
Palestine under UN trusteeship. This 
action aroused some criticism, espe- 
cially since the idea of a trusteeship 
was proposed by the United States, 
one of the nations that had argued 
in the Assembly for partition. Our 
government explained its change of 
position by saying that partition could 
not be enforced against Arab coopera- 
tion, 

Meanwhile, events in Palestine itself 
’ were moving swiftly. The British 
withdrew on May 14, according to 
their announced plan, and immediately 
Jews in the Holy Land proclaimed the 
new state of Israel. They said that 
in doing this they were merely follow- 
ing the UN’s plan for partition. Arabs 
from neighboring countries, still firm 
in their opposition to a Jewish state, 
attacked Israel, and the war that has 
been taking place off and on through- 
out the summer was begun. 

Since the assassination of Count 
Bernadotte (he was a Swedish noble- 
man), the United Nations has rein- 
forced its efforts to bring peace to the 
Holy Land. Just before he was killed 
by terrorists in Israel who disagreed 
with the established government, the 


Count had finished his report on how 
he thought the UN should deal with 
the Palestine problem. This report 
is being discussed by the General As- 
sembly at the present time. 

Bernadotte said he was convinced 
that any proposal which was “strongly 
backed by the General Assembly would 
not be forcibly resisted by either side.” 
At the same time, he said, his ex- 
perience had shown that*no solution 
could be found that would be satis- 
factory to both sides. 

Bernadotte recommended that the 
UN restore peace between the parties 
in Palestine by any means possible. 
The Jewish state, he said, has been 
established and should be recognized. 
Its boundaries should be fixed hy 
the UN. 

The Count, however, did not think 
the boundaries originally suggested 
by the Assembly were workable be- 
cause they cut up the Arab and Jewish 
states too much. He suggested in- 
stead that the Jews be given a coastal 
strip together with the northern sec- 
tion of Palestine. The Arabs should 
receive the rest of the country, except 
Jerusalem. This city would be an in- 
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PARTITION PLANS for Palestine. 


nouncement came not from the Jews, 
as might have been expected, but 
from King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan. 
Trans-Jordan is a member of the Arab 
League, but Abdullah himself looks 
forward to controlling, if not annex- 
ing, parts of Palestine. Such a step 
would give his nation ports on the 
Mediterranean. So he opposes any 
Arab government in Palestine that he 
does not control. 

The outcome of these latest develop- 
ments in the Holy Land is not known 
as this paper goes to press. The UN 
may take some action on Count Berna- 
dotte’s recommendations within a short 
time. As for the Arab announce- 
ment, few observers believe that either 
Abdullah or the League can, by them- 
selves, bring Israel under their rule. 
If anything, this inter-Arab conflict 
may aid the Jewish State. 

Palestine has become a serious issue 
for two reasons. First, the country 
is the birthplace of three great re- 
ligions—the Jewish, the Christian, 
and the Mohammedan (the religion of 
the Arabs). For centuries, while Pal- 
estine was ruled by many different 
conquering nations, Jewish and Arab 
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MAPS FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


The map on the left shows the boundaries for 
Jewish and Arab states as proposed by the UN General Assembly. 


That on the 


— gives the boundaries recommended by Count Bernadotte, the UN Mediator 
who was assassinated in the Holy Land. Bernadotte also recommended that the port 
at Haifa (1) and the airfield at Lydda (2) be open to people of both nations. 


ternational area. Haifa, a port in the 
proposed Jewish state, and Lydda, an 
airport in the Arab state, should be 
open to both Jews and Arabs. (For 
differences between the original UN 
partition plan and the one suggested 
by Count Bernadotte, see two maps 
on this page.) 

At about the time that Bernadotte’s 
report reached the United Nations, 
the situation in Palestine was further 
complicated by an action taken by the 
Arab League. The League, an or- 
ganization made up of several Middle 
Eastern nations, announced that it 
was establishing a government for 
Palestine—one that would rule the en- 
tire territory, including Israel. 

The first opposition to this an- 


groups, in and out of the country, each 
tried to establish itself as predominant 
in the Holy Land. This conflict is 
carried over into today’s struggle. 

Second, the area is strategically lo- 
cated. While this geographic factor 
is not so important to the Jews, it 
accounts for much of the Arab inter- 
est in Palestine’s future. Standing at 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea, the country is at the hub of the 
Arab world. Except where it touches 
the sea, Palestine is entirely sur- 
rounded by Arab nations. In enemy 
hands, it could be used as a base for 
military operations against them. 
Furthermore, trade routes from the 
Arab countries to Europe and America 
cross Palestine, 





— 


Geography also accounts, in part, for 
the interest Great Britain, the United 
States, and Russia have taken in the 
area—and for the inconsistencies in 
the positions of these major countries 
on the problém. Take the United 
States, for instance. Our government, 
and the Afnierican people as a whole, 
sympathize with the Jewish dream of 
a homeland in Palestine. At the same 
time, we get a great deal of oil from 
the Arab nations, and we do not want 
to cut off this supply by making those 
countries too angry with us. These 
nations lie along vital trade routes be- 
tween East and West, and we want our 
ships and planes to be able to move 
freely through the area. This they 
might not do against Arab opposition, 

Great Britain’s position is similar 
to ours. She too sympathizes with 
the Jewish viewpoint, but she has 
large oil concessions in the Arab na- 
tions and must use the air and sea 
lanes through the Middle East. 

The reasons for Russia’s position in 
reference to Palestine are not clear, 
The Soviet Union wants to develop 
trade routes south through the Arab 
nations to the Persian Gulf. There- 
fore, her support of a separate Jewish 
state was a surprise. It may be that 
Russia gave the proposal her approval 
in the hope of winning the friendship 
of Jews in other nations. 

During the past 25 years, the Jew- 
ish people have worked hard to make 
Palestine a livable country. When the 
nation came under British control it 
was run down and its people were 
extremely poor. Jews went from Eu- 
rope to the area and began the diffi- 
cult job of turning the deserts and 
swamps into productive farms. Irri- 
gation projects were begun and hydro- 
electric plants were built along the 
River Jordan. Small industries—fiour 
mills, soap, brick and tile factories— 
were established. Modern cities were 
built. 

This progress, however, has been 
slowed by the struggle that has gone 
on in the country. Observers every- 
where now hope that peace is near. 
The bitter feelings that have grown 
up throughout the generations cannot 
be overcome in a short while. But it is 
felt that strong action by the UN can 
gradually produce harmony among the 
conflicting groups. 





Readers Say— 





I believe that now is the time to do 
something about the high cost of living. 
If prices continue to rise any more than 
they have, I think we will soon find our- 
selves in a depression. It is possible 
that price levels will decline in a year or 
two, but both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties should work on the prob 


lem now. 
MARY JORDAN, 
Libertyville, Illinois. 


* * * 


Having read the article entitled “Good 
Will Program” in the September 13 issue 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, I should 
like to call attention to the efforts the 
people of Reading, Pennsylvania, made to 
create good will with the people of Read- 
ing, England. As many already know, 
we celebrated our bicentennial this year. 
For part of the program, we invited the 
mayor of Reading, England, to attend our 
festivities and learn what we have done 
in the past two hundred years. The 
British mayor also visited President Tru- 
man in the White House before return- 
ing home. Pe 

CAL. LONGACRE, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


(Address letters to this column to: 
Readers Say, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
Ne J _ Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
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How Will Television Affect U.8. Life? 


Predictions Are That It Will Greatly Influence Industry and Education 


NE of the most striking develop- 

ments of the postwar period is 
the rapid growth of television or 
“video,” as it is increasingly called. 
Before World War II, television was 
considered a novelty and a luxury for 
the very rich. Today it is within the 
reach of a great many Americans. It 


‘is estimated that each day 3,000 new 


sets are purchased and installed. 

A few statistics serve to show how 
within a few years television has be- 
come the fastest growing industry in 
the United States. While only 7,000 
receivers were in use in 1946, about 
450,000 are in use today. The num- 
ber is expected to increase to 900,000 
by this Christmas and to around two 
million by Christmas of 1949. Manu- 
facturers of television sets predict 
that, within 10 years, 25 million re- 
ceivers will be in homes, schools, hos- 
pitals, and commercial establishments. 

The number of video stations also 
has increased. Two years ago there 
were only six stations in operation. 
Today there are thirty-seven. Eighty 
more are being constructed and 303 
have applied to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for permits to en- 
ter the field. Within a few years these 
stations will be broadcasting to most 
of the United States and to part of 
Canada. ‘ 

Networks similar to those in the 
radio broadcasting industry are being 
established. To date the largest net- 
work is that of the National Broad- 
casting Company which links the 
major cities of the eastern seaboard 
from Boston to Richmond. Within the 
next two years or so, other networks, 
centering around Chicago, Detroit, and 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco, will 
be spun into a coast-to-coast web. 


Technical Problems 


Despite this rapid growth, many 
technical problems must be worked out 
before everyone will be able to enjoy 
the benefits of television. One problem 
is to find an economical means of send- 
ing video signals over long distances. 
Unlike radio waves, television signals 
do not follow the curvature of the 
earth. They travel in a straight line 
and, when they reach the horizon, 
continue out into space. Because of 
this the average television station can 
reach an audience within a 40- or 50- 
mile radius only. 

Television networks now send pro- 
grams from one station to another by 
a wireless relay system or over spe- 
cial cables. The Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation and the Glenn Martin 
Aircraft Company are experimenting 
in the use of airplanes to transmit pro- 
grams over_large areas. Planes fly- 
ing in a circle 25,000 feet above the 
earth pick up signals from a ground 
station and send them out over an area 
525 miles in diameter. These systems, 
however, are expensive to operate. 

Another problem is the high cost of 
building and operating television 
equipment. A television station is 
more expensive to build than a radio 
station and requires more men to oper- 
ate it. Sponsors of programs want 
to get their products before the larg- 
est audience possible and, for this 
reason, may not be willing to pay tele- 
vision stations the large sums neces- 
sary for them to operate at a profit in 
small communities and rural areas. 
Although these and many other 





problems remain to be solved, televi- 
sion already is an important industry. 
In future years it may become our 
most important means of communica- 
tion. Its influence is expected to be 
felt in many phases of American life 
—in education, in industry, in the 
home. 

The possibility of using television 
for educational purposes was shown 
earlier this year at the American Med- 
ical Association’s convention in Chi- 
cago, On that occasion, 12,000 phy- 
sicians and surgeons were able to 
witness many operations and medical 
demonstrations which were televised 
for them. Previous to the advent of 
television, only a few medical people 
who could crowd into the surgical 





amphitheaters and treatment rooms 
were able to see such demonstrations 
at firsthand. 

The increasing number of entertain- 
ing programs over video networks is 
influencing families who have receiv- 
ing sets to spend more time in their 
homes. The automobile and the 
movies encouraged people to go out- 
side their homes for entertainment. 
Television, on the other hand, provides 
entertainment for the whole family 
right in its own living room. 

More Americans will become famil- 
iar with the workings of their gov- 
ernment through television. This 
summer the political conventions at 
Philadelphia were televised and thou- 
sands outside the city were able to 
watch the proceedings. Owners of 
television receivers are looking for- 
ward to watching the inauguration 
on January 20 of the newly elected 
President of the United States. 

The growth of television will affect 
numerous kinds of business enterprise. 
Many people are finding employment 
in industries which supply the raw 
materials used in the manufacture of 
television equipment. Suppliers of 
iron, steel, glass, wood, paper, brass, 
copper, rubber, and plastics are re- 





ceiving increasingly large orders from 
the television industry. 
Some businesses, however, expect 
to be hurt rather than helped by the 
growth of television. Publishers of 
books and magazines are afraid that 
their sales will drop off. They believe 
that people may spend more time in 
front of their video sets and less time 
reading. Publishers also wonder if 
advertisers will turn to television as a 
better medium than newspapers and 
magazines for displaying their prod- 
ucts. The moving picture industry 
expects fewer people te attend the 
theaters as television programs im- 
prove. Promoters of sports events 
are afraid that many fans will prefer 
to watch a televised boxing match or 


football game than to attend the event 
itself. 

These and other groups fear the 
effects of television on their estab- 
lished businesses. But the rank and 
file of people are delighted with the 
many advantages which television 
promises to bring. Besides its edu- 
cational and entertainment values, 
video may have other practical uses. 

Airports might report terrain and 
airport activity to incoming planes by 
means of television. The risks in- 
volved in scientific exploration and ex- 
periment could be cut down through 
the use of television. 

In wartime, television equipment 
carried in an airplane could relay pic- 
tures of battles to military observers 
at reception centers some distance 
from the scene of the fighting. Tele- 
vision might be used to observe gun- 
fire, to send messages, maps and charts 
between ships and aircraft, and to 
guide flying torpedoes and _ aerial 
bombs. 

Although international television is 
still a long way off, some far-sighted 
individuals are looking toward the 
day when the peoples of the world may 
become better acquainted through tele- 
vision.. It is easy for us to under- 


stand things which we can see our- 
selves. . Pictures of American cities 
and farms, of Americans at work and 
at play, would give other countries a 
better understanding of us. We, in 
turn, could improve our knowledge of 
the way in which others live. 

The federal government will have 
much to say about whatever future 
course television takes. Television, 
like radio, is regulated by the govern- 
ment and is under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Both video and radio use the 
air waves to transmit their programs. 
Since the air belongs to all the people, 
Congress is responsible for determin- 
ing how it may be used. 

Many people do not know that video 


ACME 
TELEVISION offers a new world of entertainment for persons who are in hospitals or who have chronic illnesses at home 


stations are regulated by a general 
communications law passed in 1934. 
At that time television was still in 
the laboratory stage, and the industry 
was not even mentioned in the legis- 
lation. Because it has many features 
in common with radio, television was 
placed under the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, an agency created 
by the 1934 law. Congress has not, 
however, yet laid down specific prin- 
ciples to guide the Commission’s ac- 
tions in reference to television. 

Numerous questions in connection 
with the industry will arise during the 
next few months. Some may be dealt 
with by Congress, while others may be 
decided by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Among the ques- 
tions are these: 

Shall video, like radio, be wholly de- 
pendent upon advertising for its reve- 
nue? Can steps be taken to provide 
the less populous areas with tele- 
vision? What restrictions, if any, 
shall be placed on the types of pro- 
grams that are televised? 

Answers to these questions may be 
slow in coming but, meanwhile, tele- 
vision will continue to grow by leaps 
and bounds. 

—By AMALIE ALVEY. 
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A Critical Situation 


As we go to press, the Berlin crisis 
is about as critical as it could be, short 
of war. Without attempting to be 
alarmist, the most competent foreign 
observers stress the fact that an inci- 
dent which could provoke open conflict 
might occur any day. 

After France, Great Britain, and the 
United States, one week ago, broke off 
negotiations with the Soviet govern- 
ment and threw the Berlin problem in 
the lap of the United Nations, Russian 
newspapers and officials began to heap 
.abuse on these western powers. By 
the time this paper reaches its readers, 
it may be known whether or not Russia 
will go so far as to walk out of the UN, 
or whether she will adopt the danger- 
ous course of trying to jam our air 
connections with Berlin. Next week 
we shall discuss this problem in a 
major article,* 


Golf and Tennis Stars 


As the summer sports season comes 
to an end, four new champions have 
emerged as the top players of the year 
in amateur tennis and golf. The title 
holders in tennis are Richard Gonzales 
of Los Angeles, California, and Mrs. 
Margaret Osborne duPont of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. The golf champions 





Turnesa Lenezyk 
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are Willie Turnesa of Westchester, 
New York, and Grace Lenczyk of 
Newington, Connecticut. 

Gonzales’ victory in the national 
tennis tournament at Forest Hills was 
particularly sensational. Ranking only 
17th among U. S. players, he battled 
his way to the championship by de- 
feating several top-flight stars, in- 
cluding Frank Parker. The 20-year- 
old Gonzales—one of the youngest 
players ever to win the crown—relies 
on a scorching service and speedy, ac- 
curate volleying. 

Mrs. Margaret Osborne duPont has 
been one of the leading women tennis 
players in the country since 1941, but 
her recent triumph at Forest Hills was 
her first national singles champion- 
ship. In the finals she defeated the 
1947 champion, Louise Brough, in a 
long, hard-fought match. 

The youngest member of a famous 
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WHERE EAST MEETS WEST in Berlin. 


‘torn apeeak wane 
Unpleasant incidents, that might have 


been explosive, have taken place at this spot, where the Russian zone in the German 
city meets that of the British and Americans. 


golfing family, Willie Turnesa has 
been winning tournaments for years. 
His victory last month in the national 
golf tournament at Memphis, Tennes- 


, see, marked the second time that the 


34-year-old New Yorker has been na- 
tional champion. He first won the 
title in 1938. 

Grace Lenczyk’s triumph in the wo- 
men’s golf play at Pebble Beach, Cali- 
fornia, climaxed an eventful year for 
the young Connecticut star. Previ- 
ously she had won both the national 
intercollegiate and the Canadian cham- 
pionships. Miss Lenezyk, who is 21 
years old, is a junior at Stetson Uni- 
versity in Florida. 


Children of Asia 


The United Nations is going to try 
to help the ill and undernourished 
children of Southeast Asia. Plans are 
now being made to launch a fund- 
raising drive for the relief of countless 
millions of boys and girls in that 
troubled corner of the world. The UN 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund will collect money for the work. 

The money will be used in a variety 
of ways. Some will go to supply spe- 
cial foods to particularly undernour- 
ished children. A part will be used 
in the fight against malaria and vari- 
ous other diseases which take the 
lives of thousands of children every 
year, 
aid will differ in line with the needs. 

Observers say that the sum to be 
raised will hardly scratch the surface 
in dealing with the problem of hunger 
among the children of Burma, India, 
Siam, Indonesia, and other countries 
of the East. However, the proposed 
program will be a start in the right 
direction, and may eventually help to 
improve health in Southeast Asia. 


For National Security 


In their syndicated column, the 
Alsop brothers recently reported on 
the work of the National Security 
Council, one of the most important 
bodies in our government.. Set up in 
the summer of 1947, this group holds 
the final responsibility for U. S. se- 
curity. According to the Alsops, the 
Council has in its 14 months of ex- 
istence brought about “a deeply sig- 
nificant change in the whole technique 
of making American foreign policy.” 


In each of nine countries the. 


Meeting regularly on the first and 
third Thursdays of each month, the 
Council has three main duties. It 
makes urgent decisions, it tries to an- 
ticipate others that will have to be 
made in the near future, and it maps 
out long-term policies for this coun- 
try to follow in dealing with other 
nations. In general, it attempts to 
coordinate military and diplomatic 
policies in such a way that one depart- 
ment of our government will never be 
caught in the lurch by the unexpected 
action of another agency. 

President Truman heads the Coun- 
cil, and its meetings are held in the 
White House. Secretary of State 
Marshall and Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal belong to the group, as do 
the three civilian heads of the armed 
forces—Royall for the Army, Sullivan 
for the Navy, and Symington for the 
Air Force. Other members are Arthur 
Hill, head of the National Security 
Resources Board, and Sidney Souers, 
secretary of the Council. Other high- 
ranking officials are asked to sit in on 
the meetings from time to time. 

The Alsops think that the planning 
of U. S. policies through the Council 
is a great improvement over past 
methods which often resulted in con- 
fusion and squabbling among various 
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government departments. In their 
opinion, the council “has already 
proved itself an extraordinarily effec- 
tive instrument of national govern- 
ment.” 


Sweden’s Elections 


The “middle-of-the-road” Social 
Democrats continue to be Sweden’s 
leading political party. In the recent 
elections for the lower house of the 
Swedish parliament, this group won 
112 of the 230 seats. The remaining 


seats were split among. -five other | 


parties. 

The Liberal Party made the largest 
gains and, with 57 seats, is now the 
principal opposition group. The Lib- 
erals have moderate views and are con- 
sidered slightly more conservative 
than the Social Democrats. The Com- 
munists, who received less than seven 
per cent of the popular vote, retained 
only nine seats. 

One of the principal problems now 
facing the new parliament is the dollar 
shortage in Sweden. Brought on by 
the post-war conditions which are also 
contributing to serious inflation, the 
lack of dollars has already forced 
Sweden to reduce her imports dras- 
tically. Some observers think that the 
country’s high standard of living is 
certain to decline until Sweden’s 
economy returns to an even keel. 


Running for Office 


In a recent issue of the New York 
Times Magazine, an Illinois candidate 
for the U. S. Senate gives an interest- 
ing account of what running for office 
is like. The author, Paul Douglas, is 
the Democratic nominee for the seat 
now held by Republican Senator Way- 
land Brooks. Mr. Douglas describes 
his arduous daily routine and tells of 
some of the pitfalls and rewards that a 
candidate for public office may expect 
to come upon. 

Running for office is exactly what 
the verb implies, says Mr. Douglas. 
A candidate must expect to keep going 
at top speed for months. He will 
have days when his campaigning gets 
under way at the gates of an industrial 
plant before 6 o’clock in the morning, 
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RIOTS in France have brought the danger of civil war increasingly near. The picture 


above shows workers in Paris just after they had stoned police who tried to stop 


disorders at an aviation plant. 
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THE NATION’S HIGHEST JUDGES are back at work. 


the center of the picture above. 


HARRIS & EWING 


Chief Justice Fred Vinson of the U. S. Supreme Court is seated in 
Associate Justices also seated are (left to right): Felix Frankfurter, Hugo Black, Stanley 


Reed, and William Douglas. Those standing are: Wiley Rutledge, Frank Murphy, Robert Jackson, and Harold Burton. 


and his appearances before the voters 
may continue until midnight. 

Mr. Douglas thinks that such physi- 
eal exertion is absolutely necessary. 
Although the average voter wants to 
see and hear the candidates for office, 
he is often too busy to attend rallies 
or is not inclined to do so. Thus, the 
candidate must seek out the voter, 

The candidate must cope with other 
problems, too. Extremists of all kinds 
will abuse and misrepresent him. The 
forces which try to make politicians 
“crooked” will attempt to ensnare him. 
He must withstand the temptation to 
say things which he doesn’t believe 
in order to get votes. 

Nonetheless, there are rewards for 
running for office, says Mr. Douglas, 
even though the candidate may not be 
elected. In his contacts with thou- 
sands of voters, the campaigner gets 
a new faith in the “decency and fair- 
ness of the human race.” He also ap- 
preciates better than ever before the 
vitality of our democratic system of 
government. 


Saving the Land 


A number of dramatic demonstra- 
tions of soil conservation have been 
held during recent weeks in various 
parts of the country. In each case a 
badly run-down farm has been reno- 
vated in a single day by gigantic “soil- 
surgery” operations. Thousands of 
spectators have attended these demon- 
strations. 

Among other places, such displays 
have been held in Maryland, Iowa, 
Missouri, and Colorado. The demon- 
strations have usually been promoted 
by the Soil Conservation Service and 
other agencies interested in agricul- 
ture. Farmer-members of the Con- 
servation Service have donated their 
labor and machinery. 

Working with tractors, trucks, har- 
rows, and other machines, the volun- 
teers have rebuilt an eroded farm 
within a few hours. They have 
covered hillsides with new soil and 
have carefully terraced them. The 
workers have built dams and wind- 
breaks and have prepared many acres 
of land for increased crops. Various 


other kinds of improvements have been 
Made. 

In each instance, the rebuilt farm 
has increased greatly in value and will 
produce far more crops in the future. 
And of even greater importance, thou- 


sands of people have been educated to 
the needs and benefits of modern con- 
servation practices in saving the land. 


The Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States meets today after its summer 
recess. The nine black-robed justices 
are again carrying on their duties in 
one of the most beautiful buildings in 
the nation’s capital. From now until 
late next spring the Court will be in 
session, settling the major disputes 
which develop over the nation’s laws. 

Although this body does not receive 
as much newspaper mention as the 
President and Congress, it holds an 
equally vital role in our government. 
The justices decide about 150 cases 
each year. 

A number of significant cases are 
scheduled to be argued before the 
Court soon. One is concerned with the 
constitutionality of state laws which 
ban “closed shops” (business enter- 


prises where only union workers can 
be employed). Another involves a 
Hawaiian statute which prohibits the 
teaching in schools of a language 
other than English to those who have 
not completed the fourth grade. Court 
decisions on these and numerous other 
cases will be reported in this paper. 


British and French Armies 


Great Britain and France are show- 
ing increasing concern over the state 
of their armed forces. Important 
secret talks, now going on in London 
and Paris, are directed toward plan- 
ning joint military action between 
these two countries in case of an emer- 
gency. At the same time, representa- 
tives of these and certain other West- 
ern European nations are holding mili- 
tary discussions with U. S. officials in 
Washington. The Washington talks 
may eventually result in the granting 
of U. S. military aid to the democ- 
racies of western Europe. 
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A statistician accompanied his wife 
and children on a Saturday morning 
shopping tour. Later he handed his 
wife this brief note on the day’s activi- 
ties: 

“Dried tears, 11 times; tied shoes, 13 
times; toy balloons bought, 3 per child; 
balloon’s average life, 13 seconds; told 
children not to cross the street, 21 times; 
children crossed the street, 21 times; 
average number of Saturdays I’ll do this 
again, 0.” 

* * * 


A woman summoned for jury duty re- 
fused to serve because she didn’t believe 
in capital punishment. 

Trying to persuade her, the judge ex- 
plained: “This is-merely a case where a 
wife is suing her husband because she 
gave him a thousand dollars to pay down 
on a fur coat and he lost the money 
gambling.” 

“T’ll serve,” she said, “I could be wrong 
about capital punishment.” . 


* * * 


“What would be the first thing you 
would do if you had hydrophobia?” asked 
one doctor of another. 

“I’d ask for a paper and pencil.” 

“To make out your will?” 

“No, to make a list of the people I 
want to bite.” 


* * * 


“Do you have hot and cold water at 
this hotel?” 

“Yes, hot 
winter.” 


in summer and cold in 


Finnish Composer Jan Sibelius was 
walking in a forest with a music stu- 
dent. As a nature lover, he was able to 
identify the various birds for his com- 
panion by their singing. Suddenly the 
forest symphony was interrupted by the 
harsh “Caw, Caw” of a crow. 

“What bird is that?” asked the music 
student. 

“That,” replied Sibelius disgustedly, 
“is a critic.” 

* * 

Will power is the ability to stop with 

one salted peanut. 


* * * 


A bore is one who opens his mouth and 
puts his feats into it. 
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Study Guide 


Campaign Issues 


1. How do the presidential candidates 
of the two major parties feel about the 
bipartisan foreign policy of recent years? 








2. What different solutions do Truman 
and Dewey advance for the problem of 
high prices and inflation? 


3. In. what way do Truman’s views 
concerning housing differ from those of 
Dewey? 


4. How do President Truman and Gov- 
ernor Dewey feel that the Taft-Hartley 
Act has worked out? 


5. Why does Dewey favor lower taxes 
at this time? Why does Truman oppose 
a reduction now? 


6. Compare the views of the two can- 
didates on the subject of health insur- 
ance. 

Discussion 


1. With which candidate of the two 
major parties do you agree on the subject 
of taxation? Explain your answer. 


2. At this stage of the campaign, which 
presidential candidate do you favor? 
Why? 


Palestine 


1. Why was Great Britain in control of 
Palestine before World War II? 


2. Why was the question of Palestine’s 
future turned over to the UN in April 
of 1947? 


3. Outline briefly the plan for dividing 
Palestine that was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


4. What action did the Security Coun- 
cil take when the issue was passed on 
to it? ? 

5. Who was Count Bernadotte and why 
was he sent by the UN to Palestine? 


6. What recommendations did he make 
concerning partition? 


7. What is the name of the Jewish 
state in Palestine? 


8. Describe briefly the reasons for in- 
consistencies in the positions taken by 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
Russia on the question of Palestine’s 
future. 


Discussion 


1. What position do you think our na- 
tion should take in the UN with respect 
to Count. Bernadotte’s proposals? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


2. Do you or do you not think it will 
be possible to enforce any plan for par- 
tition so long as the Arabs oppose it? 
Why or why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Briefly describe the way in which 
the National Security Council works. 


2. What is one of the principal prob- 
lems now ahead for the newly elected 
Swedish parliament? 


8. Who is Chief Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court? 


4. List several uses that are being 
made of television outside the entertain- 
ment field. 


5. Who is. Auguste Piccard? 


6. Describe the soil conservation dem- 
onstrations that have recently been 
staged. 


7. Did the Communists gain or lose 
strength in the Swedish elections? 
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Views of Major Presidential Candidates 


says we cannot wait for prices to drop 
naturally, through the working of the 
law of supply and demand. 

He urged the last regular session 
of Congress, as well as the special 
session, to place curbs on installment 
buying so that people would not be 
able to buy goods so easily and thus 
force prices up. This was approved 
by Congress and went into effect on 
September 20. President Truman also 
believes we should limit the amount of 
money banks may lend. so there will 
not be too much money in circulation 
to force prices higher. 

‘ In addition, President Truman be- 
lieves the federal rent control law 
should be strengthened and continued 


(Concluded from page 1) 


possible, because every dollar the gov- 
ernment spends adds to the competition 
for goods and pushes prices higher. 

Aid to Farmers. Both candidates 
have said they favor government aid 
to farmers. They have both promised 
to support irrigation, flood control, 
and soil conservation work which 
helps farmers, 

Both candidates have also given 
their approval to the farm “price sup- 
port” program. This is the plan by 
which the federal government protects 
farmers against losses resulting from 
sudden drops in the prices of their 
products. It does this either by actu- 
ally buying the farmer’s crop at the 
specified “support price” or by lending 


has given his support to some public 
housing projects in New York but has 
not said that he favors large-scale 
federal aid for low-rent projects. 

“We have among us,” he said re- 
cently, “people who think we should 
do nothing about the housing problem. 
There are others who say we should 
solve it by creating public housing 
projects, built at the expense of all the 
people. I do not believe either system 
will work. 

“Public housing is only a small por- 
tion of the answer. There is not 
enough money in all government to 
house all our people in the style they 
have a right to hope for. It seems 
clear to me that we must clear away 
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ROUTES that the Presidential candidates of the major parties took on their recent campaign tours. 


WIDE WORLD 
The map shows places 


where Candidates Truman and Dewey made some of their principal speeches, but not all stops are shown. 


in order to keep rents from rising. 
He thinks that the prices of goods 
which are both essential and scarce 
should be controlled by the govern- 
ment as they were during the war. He 
also believes the government should 
have the power to ration certain es- 
sential products so that everyone will 
get his fair share. 

Governor Dewey favors federal rent 
control, restrictions on installment 
buying, and limits on bank loans, but 
he is against the other proposals made 
by President Truman. He is very 
strongly opposed both to price control 
and rationing. These measures, he 
says, did not work when they were in 
effect before and would not work now 
if they were restored. They cannot 
succeed unless we control wages, too, 
and that, he feels, is undesirable. 

It is only by increasing production 
still more, Governor Dewey says, that 
we can solve the problem of inflation. 
Prices are high because there is a 
shortage of all kinds of goods, mainly 
due to the war. The only way to 
eliminate the shortages and bring 
prices down, he maintains, is to pro- 
duce more goods. At the same time, 


Governor Dewey asserts, the govern- 
ment should spend as little money as 





him money so he can store his crop 
until the market price rises again. 

Housing. President Truman has 
repeatedly stated his belief that the 
federal government should adopt a 
long-range public housing program. 
He has urged Congress to grant money 
to local governments for building low- 
cost housing projects. Addressing the 
special session of Congress last 
July 27 he stated his views as follows: 

“T have recommended time and 
again that the Congress pass a housing 
bill which would' help us obtain more 
housing at lower prices—both for sale 
and for rent. 


Argues for Housing 


“A good housing bill, known as the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill, passed the 
Senate last April. This bill would 
provide aid to cities in clearing slums 
and building low-rent housing proj- 
ects. It contains many other provi- 
sions, all aimed at getting: more hous- 
ing at lower prices and lower rents. 
This is the bill we need. We need it 
now, not a year from now.” 

Governor Dewey has declared that 
the real solution of the housing prob- 
lem lies with the private building 
industry, not in public housing. He 


slums and build large housing projects 
with private capital from insurance 
companies, banks, and_ individuals. 
This can be combined with government 
housing where it can be most useful.” 

This last sentence indicates that 
Dewey would have the federal gov- 
ernment take some action in the field 
of housing, but his emphasis on clear- 
ing slums with private capital is gen- 
erally thought to mean that he would 
oppose the federal-assisted slum-clear- 
ing program called for in the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner Housing Bill. Dewey 
may, of course, state his definite posi- 
tion on this bill during the campaign. 

Labor-Management Relations. The 
two Presidential candidates hold dif- 
ferent views on the subject of labor- 
management relations. The center of 
the dispute is the Taft-Hartley Act, 
passed by Congress in 1947 over Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto. This new law 
placed a number of restrictions on 
labor unions and guaranteed certain 
rights previously denied employers in 
their dealings with workers and 
unions. 

Governor Dewey has praised the 
Taft-Hartley Act as being ‘carefully 
thought out to enlarge the rights and 
privileges of all the working people 


of the nation. A number of provisions 
of the Act have been in operation in 
New York state for years. With such 
changes as experience may prove 
necessary, the Act should serve the 
people of the nation well.” 

President Truman showed his op- 
position to the bill by vetoing it when 
it was first approved by Congress. 
Since its enactment over his veto he 
has urged that it be repealed. “The 
Taft-Hartley Act,” he has said, ‘“‘is 
unfair to the working people of the 
country. It is deliberately designed 
to weaken labor unions. It takes bar- 
gaining power away from workers and 
gives more power to management.” 

Taxes. Governor Dewey stands for 
lowering individual income taxes and 
taxes on business. He believes that 
this is necessary to encourage indi- 
viduals and business firms to produce 
more goods and keep the nation pros- 
perous. He declares that taxes can 
be lowered if government expenses 
are reduced through more efficient 
management and by getting rid of 
wasteful and unnecessary projects. 
He points to his “government econ- 
omy” record as Governor of New York 
as proof that this can be done, 


Against Reduction 


President Truman opposes any re- 
duction of federal taxes at this time. 
He says that the government needs 
huge sums of money to pay off part of 
the national debt, to carry on the 
European Recovery Program, and to 
build up our military defenses. He 
argues that this is the worst possible 
time to lower taxes. He says the tax 
reduction favored by Governor Dewey 
would benefit the wealthy more than 
the poor, and would tend to increase 
the danger of inflation. Republican 
charges of waste and extravagance by 
the federal government are merely 
“campaign talk,” the President de- 
clares. 

Health. President Truman favors 
adoption of a plan for compulsory na- 
tional health insurance to be paid for 
by taxes on wages and profits similar 
to social security taxes. At the Presi- 
dent’s request, the Federal Security 
Agency recently made a study of this 
subject and published a report on a 
“10-Year Health Plan” for the United 
States. (See THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, September 27, 1948.) 

Governor Dewey is opposed to any 
system of compulsory national health 
insurance. He recently declared, 
“Compulsory, socialized medicine is 
no good. It cannot be done.” Instead 
of a tax-supported plan of health insur- 
ance, he favors having doctors and 
families that desire to do so work out 
voluntary systems of “prepaid medi- 
cine.” Under such systems, families 
pay a small weekly or monthly amount 
of money to a group of doctors who 
are working together, and the families 
then receive any medical care they 
need. 

Education. President Truman fa- 
vors federal aid to needy states to 
improve their schools. He urged Con- 
gress to pass a federal aid-to-education 
bill during its last session, but it was 
not enacted. 

As we go to press, Governor Dewey 
has not stated his position on this sub- 
ject. His supporters say, however, 
that his record as Governor of New 
York State is proof of his interest in 
education. They point out that under 
his administration local schools have 
been given increased aid by the state 
government, and teachers’ salaries 
have been raised. 
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Your Vocabulary 














In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is 
most nearly the same. Correct answers 
are to be found on page 8, column 3. 


1. His illness was chronic (krén’ik). 
(a) unusual (b) constant (c) dan- 
gerous (d) slight. 


2. We tried to argue with her, but 
she remained dubious (di’bi-iis). (a) 
convinced (b) doubtful (c) strange 
(d) angry. 


8. The old man’s face was florid 
(flér’id). (a) pale (b) dirty (c) red 
(d) kind. 


4. His actions were incongruous (in- 
kong’groo-iis) with everything he had 
done before. (a) inconsistent (b) 
connected (c) in line. 


5. She was a benevolent (bé-név’o- 
lent) person. (a) rich (b) poor (c) 
beautiful (d) generous. 


6. When they told her, she was 
mortified (more’ti-fide). (a) happy 
(b) curious (c) embarrassed (d) mad. 


7. He has an agile (Aj’il) mind. (a) 
dull (b) alert (c) lazy (d) brilliant. 


8. He remained adamant (Ad’a- 
mint) in his refusal to answer the 
question. (a) silent (b) motionless 
(c) unyielding (d) smiling. 


9. Everyone agreed that it was a 
reputable (rép’you-ta-bl) magazine. 
(a) interesting (b) respectable (c) 
dull (d) expensive. 


10. The foreign minister proclaimed 
the country an autonomous (aw-tahn- 
6-miis) state. (a) arid (b) independ- 
ent (c) unusual (d) illegal. 


11. Please keep your speech succint 
(stik-singk’t)! (a) loud (b) interest- 
ing (c) brief (d) soft. 


12. The general’s orders were ez- 
plicit (éks-plis’it). (a) unfair (b) 
clear (c) incomplete (d) complicated. 





GALLOWAY 


PROFESSIONAL COOKS AND CHEFS prepare one-fourth of the nation’s food 


Future Career - - Cooks, Chefs 


—_plaataagt ag and hotels cook 
and serve 25 per cent of all the 
food eaten in the United States today. 
It requires many chefs and cooks to 
prepare this food, and a career in the 
field can be a rewarding one. 

There are many kinds of cooks. 
Some kitchens are so large and serve 
so many people that they have a spe- 
cial cook who prepares nothing but 
vegetable dishes, one who does noth- 
ing but fry various foods, one whose 
only job is to roast meat, one who 
makes all the pies and cakes, and one 
who spends his time preparing cold 
meats. Smaller kitchens have fewer 
specialists, but in every establishment 
there is some sort of division of the 
labor. 

The person who supervises all the 
operations of a kitchen is the chef. 
He is responsible for buying the food, 
planning the menus, hiring and firing 
other employees, and for all the nu- 
merous details of management which 
arise every day. In large kitchens, he 
does very little actual cooking, but 
once in a while he may prepare a spe- 
cial dish for which he is famous or 
one that he may have invented. 

A person should never plan to be- 








Know How 





OYS, and girls too, should ac- 

quaint themselves as soon as pos- 
sible with the rules of etiquette with 
respect to rising. It is considered a 
social blunder to remain seated when 
custom demands that you rise. 

In any social group, boys should 
rise when a woman, young or old, 
enters a room. They should remain 
standing so long as the woman is on 
her feet. They should also. rise when 
other.boys or men enter the room, and 
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SHOULD she rise? 


should stand to acknowledge intro- 
ductions. 

It is always courteous for young 
women to rise when older women enter 
the room, and they should show the 
same respect for men. As a general 
rule, a young woman does not rise for 
people of her own age, but it is the 
courteous thing for her to do so in 
small, informal groups. 

A host or hostess always rises to 
greet each guest and to say good-bye. 
A man should rise in a restaurant 
when anyone stops at his table; the 
woman remains seated. ; 

At the dining table, one remains 
standing until the hostess is seated, 
and rises with her at the end of the 
meal. Boys eating at the same table 
with girls should pull out their chairs 
for them both when they take their 
seats and when they leave the table. 

If in doubt about the rules govern- 
ing standing and sitting, it is by far 
the safer course to rise. It is a cour- 
teous act even though it requires a 
little energy. 


come a cook or chef, of course, unless 
he likes to work with food. He must 
be clean, neat, healthy and have a 
desire to serve other people. One 
who looks forward to being a chef 
should have ambition, imagination, the 
ability to deal with people, and admin- 
istrative skill. 

A cook ‘or chef should have at least 
a high school education. In addition, 
he should have training that will teach 
him all about the new cooking proc- 
esses which have been discovered and 
perfected in the last few years. He 
must know the fundamentals of diet 
so that he may serve balanced meals. 
And he should be taught something of 
bookkeeping since, if he becomes a 
chef, he will be responsible for buying 
the supplies and keeping a record of 
his purchases. 

There are two ways of getting the 
necessary training for a career as 
cook or chef. The first is to take high 
school, trade school, or college courses 
in the subject. The second is to serve 
as an apprentice in a large kitchen. In 
either case, one learns how a kitchen 
actually operates and how each sepa- 
rate job is performed. However, the 
school courses give a broader back- 
ground and prepare for more rapid 
advancement. 

A cook ean find a job in many differ- 
ent types of establishments, from 
hotels and _ restaurants to lunch- 
rooms, hospitals, clubs and department 
stores. Although, in the past, there 
have been about twice as many men 
as women in the field, an increasing 
number of places are now hiring 
women cooks and chefs. 

Wages in this type of work vary in 
different places, but, on the average, 
a cook makes between $35 and $55 a 
week. An assistant chef may earn $65 
a week, while the chef of a small hotel 
may be paid as much as $100. Usually 
a cook receives his meals so, in reality, 
these salaries are larger than they ap- 
pear. Top salaries paid to the famous 
chefs of the large hotels, such as the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, reach 
$15,000 a year. 

Further information about this sub- 
ject may be secured from the Inter- 
national Cooks Association, 327 Ply- 
mouth Ct., Chicago, Illinois. 

The advantages of a career.in this 
field are that it offers steady employ- 
ment and a chance to demonstrate 
creative ability. However, the hours 
are irregular and a cook or chef must 
be on his feet a great deal of the time. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 
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Note to teachers. This test covers the 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
September 6, 13, 20, and 27. The answer 
key appears in this week’s issue of The 
Civic Leader. 


Directions for students. For each of 
the following questions and incomplete 
statements, write the letter or letters of 
the correct answers on your answer sheet. 
Value: 2 points per item; total for section, 
26 points. 


1. Three reasons why Russia is opposed 
to any plan of Britain, France, and the 
United States for setting up a separate 
government for western Germany are (a) 
Russia fears that such action would per- 
manently split Germany and prevent the 
Communists from gaining control of 
a unified Germany; (b) Russia believes 
that such action would force the Com- 
munists out of Berlin, the proposed capi- 
tal of western Germany; (c) Russia fears 
that Germans in eastern Germany would 
become dissatisfied if they knew that 
western Germans were being given 
greater freedom in governing them- 
selves; (d) Russia hopes eventually to 
control the great mineral producing and 
manufacturing region of the Ruhr in 
western Germany; (e) Russia is alarmed 
because such action would be detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of the German 
people. 


_2. Two weapons for combating infla- 
tion, upon which both Democrats and 
Republicans agreed recently, are (a) 
making it easier for the average indi- 
vidual to borrow money; (b) limitations 
on bank loans; (c) tightening restrictions 
on installment buying; (d) raising in- 
come taxes; (e) price control over all 
scarce products. 


3. At its special session in July, Con- 
gress adopted a housing law that (a) 
encourages private businessmen and in- 
surance companies to invest money in 
low-cost housing projects; (b) provides 
for slum clearance to be paid for with 
federal funds; (c) provides for low-cost 
housing to be paid for with federal 
funds. 


4. It is estimated that in order to meet 
the housing needs of America adequately, 
during each of the next 10 years we shall 
have to build (a) 1% million homes; (b) 
% million homes; (c) % million homes. 


5. A French premier holds his office 
(a) for a fixed term of years; (b) during 
good behavior; (c) so long as a majority 
of the French Assembly supports him; 
(d) so long as he holds the leadership of 
his party. 


6. Political weakness in France is dan- 
gerous at the present time because (a) 
France may be unable to govern her 
occupation zone in Germany; (b) France, 
which the United States is trying to 
strengthen, holds a key position among 
the Marshall Plan countries of western 
Europe; (c) De Gaulle has stated he 
will establish a Communist dictatorship if 
he can possibly do so. 


7. The two main goals of the Comin- 
form are to (a) prevent the Marshall 
Plan from reviving western Europe; (b) 
undermine the influence of Marshal Tito; 
(ce) spread the influence of communism 
throughout every section of Europe; (d) 
win a foothold for Russia in North 
Africa. 


8. In the “10-Year Health Plan,” two 
of the following items are recommended: 
(a) construction with federal funds of 
more medical schools to be owned and 
operated by the federal government; (b) 
greater federal aid to local communities 
for the construction of hospitals; (c) 
compulsory health examinations for all 
workers; (d) stiffer training courses for 
medical students; (e) adoption of pro- 
grams to train more psychiatrists and in- 
crease facilities for treating mental 
patients. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word or words that 
best complete the statement. Value: 3 
points per item; total for section, 36 
points 


1. The three zones of western Germany 
are controlled by . ‘. 
and ——————-. 


2. Eastern Germany is controlled by 








3. A strong central government for all 
of Germany is favored by ———————— 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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(Concluded from page 7) 


4. A federal government for Germany, 
with a number of states fairly independ- 
ent of the central government, is favored 
by ® 


5. Many economists believe that the 
upward. movement of prices, unless 
checked, will lead to " 


6. A majority of the — Party 
contends that highly inflated prices re- 
sult from the failure of Congress to 
maintain wartime controls over prices. 


7. A majority of the 
Party contends that a return to controls 
over prices of scarce products would 
do more harm than good, and that the 
problem will be solved before long be- 
cause the production of all goods will 
soon be equal to the demand for them. 


8. The reorganization of the colony of 
India under two major governments in- 
stead of one came about largely because 
of differences. 


9. Trade between the two countries in 
India has been restricted because of 











10. The most controversial issue con- 
tained in the “10-Year Health Plan” 
is the provision concerning ————————. 


Identify the following persons who have 
been prominent in the news. Choose the 
proper description from the list given be- 
low. Write the capital letter which pre- 
cedes that description opposite the num- 
ber of the person to whom it applies. 
Value: 2 points per item; total for sec- 
tion, 14 points. 


1. Ali Jinnah 

. Pandit Nehru 

. Charles Beard 

. Charles De Gaulle 

. Maurice Thorez 

. Marshal Tito 

. Andrei Zhdanov 

A. Head of the French Communist 
Party. 

B. Moslem leader in Pakistan who died 
recently. 

C. Conservative political 
France. 

D. Eminent American historian who 
died recently. 

E. Leading statesman of the Dominion 
of India. 

F. Leader of the Cominform until his 
death recently. 


G. Newly appointed Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


leader in 


H. Premier of Yugoslavia. 
I. Ruler of Hyderabad. 


In each of the following items, select 
the word or phrase which most nearly 
defines the word in italics and write its 
letter on your answer sheet. Value: 1 
point per item; total for section, 6 points. 


1. Did the information sound credible? 
(a) trustworthy (b) interesting (c) false 
(d) clear 


2. Tacit consent was given to the new 
plan. (a) unexpected (b) unwilling (c) 
implied (d) hearty 


8. The drug proved to be efficacious. 
(a) effective (b) ineffective (c) dan- 
gerous (d) scarce 


4. The officer in charge issued a terse 
statement. (a) polite (b) clear (c) ter- 
rifying (d) concise 


5. Some people considered her man- 
ner officious. (a) dishonest (b) meddle- 
some (c) insincere (d) sarcastic 


6. The old man was an eccentric in- 
dividual. (a) sly (b) excitable (c) 
strange (d) energetic 


Answer each of the following questions 
on your answer sheet. Value: 2 points 
per item; total for section, 18 points. 


1. By whom is the city of Berlin gov- 
erned? 


2. List three great needs that leaders 
of both Pakistan and the Dominion of 
India feel are important for their na- 
tions. 


3. Name two European countries in 
which there has been resistance to the 
leadership and policies of the Cominform. 


HARRIS & EWING 


WARREN HARDING 
Twenty-eighth President 


HARRIS & EWING 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Twenty-ninth President 


American Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge 


T the end of the first World War 
the American people wanted to 
go back to “the good old days” which 
prevailed before the conflict. They 
wished to have peace, put an end to 
government controls, reduce taxes, and 
stay free of European quarrels. In 
brief, as the Republican candidate put 
it in the election campaign of 1920, the 
people wanted to “return to normalcy.” 
This Republican candidate was War- 
ren G. Harding, a U. S. Senator from 
Ohio. In the November election he 
defeated the Democratic candidate, 
James M. Cox, also from Qhio, by a 
wide margin. An interesting side- 
light on this election is that both can- 
didates for the Vice Presidency, Calvin 
Coolidge and Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
later became Presidents. 

Harding had been born on a farm 
in Ohio and lived there during his 
boyhood. After graduating from 
Ohio Central College in 1882 he be- 
came editor of the Star, a weekly 
newspaper in Marion, Ohio. This po- 
sition proved to be a convenient step- 
pingstone to a political career. After 
holding various local offices, Harding 
was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate in 1914. 

After his election to the presidency 
in 1920, Harding lived to complete 
only about half of his term of office. 
While returning from a visit to Alaska 
in the summer of 1923 he suddenly 
became ill and died in San Francisco. 


Took Oath from Father 


Vice President Coolidge, who was 
then vacationing at his father’s farm 
in Vermont, was immediately sworn 
in as President. At 2 o’clock in the 
morning, by the light of an oil lamp in 
the farmhouse parlor, the son was 
sworn in as President by his own 
father, who was a local justice of the 
peace. 

In many ways, Coolidge was the ex- 
act opposite of his predecessor. Har- 
ding was a tall, handsome man with a 
friendly, easy-going manner. Coolidge 
was a short, slender, tight-lipped man 
whose name soon became a symbol for 
economy and conservatism. Because 
of the brevity of his speech he earned 
the nickname of “Silent Cal.” But 
the people had confidence in him and 
voted overwhelmingly for his election 
in 1924. 

The first problem which Coolidge 
faced arose out of scandals in Har- 


ding’s administration that came to 
light after Harding’s death. They 
concerned, among other things, the 
misuse of the “Teapot Dome’ oil re- 
serves in Wyoming which had been 
set aside for the U. S. Navy. It was 
generally believed that Harding him- 
self was guiltless, but that he had 
made the mistake of appointing dis- 
honest men to high office. 

During their terms of office, both 
Harding and Coolidge favored a policy 
of reducing taxes, cutting government 
expenses, raising the tariff to keep out 
foreign goods, and restricting the 
number of immigrants admitted each 
year. Both Presidents vetoed a bill 
to give a cash bonus to veterans of 
the World War, but the measure was 
finally passed over Coolidge’s opposi- 
tion. Numerous plans were offered 
to help farmers, who were receiving 
very low prices for their products, but 
no satisfactory solution was found. 


International Role 


Although the United States did not 
enter the. League of Nations, it played 
an important role in international af- 
fairs during the administrations of 
Harding and Coolidge. Under Har- 
ding’s leadership the Washington 
Conference was called to reduce the 
naval strength of the big powers. In 
1928 most of the nations of the world 
signed an agreement, proposed by 
U.S. Secretary of State Kellogg, never 
to go to war, except in self-defense. 

Throughout Coolidge’s terms of of- 
fice the nation had enjoyed remark- 
able prosperity. Coolidge was per- 
sonally popular with millions of 
American citizens, and probably could 
have won re-election for a second full 
term if he had wished it. But he with- 
drew from the race by issuing this 
simple, terse statement: “I do not 
choose to run for President in 1928.” 

After turning over the reins of gov- 
ernment to Herbert Hoover, his suc- 
cessor, Coolidge retired from public 
life. He died of a heart attack in 
January, 1933. 

—By Harry C. THOMSON. 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 
1. (b) constant; 2. (b) doubtful; 
8. (c) red; 4. (a) inconsistent; 5. (d) 
generous; 6. (c) embarrassed; 7. (b) 
alert; 8. (c) unyielding; 9. (b) re- 
spectable; 10. (b) independent; 11. 
(c) brief; 12. (b) clear. 





Newsmaker 








R. AUGUSTE PICCARD, noted 
Swiss scientist, is now making 9 


final preparations for his proposed 94 


plunge to explore the deep sea world. 7 
By his descent into the ocean’s depths 7 
off the African coast, he hopes to add 4 
a great deal to man’s knowledge of 7 
this hidden part of the earth. (The | 
“bathyscaphe,” or depth ship, which * 
Dr. Piccard has designed especially for 7 
his dive, was described in last week’s 7 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) | 
Auguste Piccard and his twin | 
brother, Jean—who has also won fame 
as a scientist—were born in Switzer- © 
land 64 years ago. Their father was é 
professor of chemistry at the Univer- * 
sity of Basel, and the two boys devel- © 
oped an early interest in science. Both 
attended the Swiss Institute of Tech- — 
nology where they studied engineering. 
Auguste remained there as a teacher 
until 1922. In that year he joined the 
faculty of the University of Brussels 
as a professor of physics. He has 
remained at that Belgian university © 
ever since with the exception of the © 
war years, which he spent in Switzer- 
land. 
The Piccard brothers have long been 
interested in visiting unexplored parts 
of the universe. As young men they 
first showed their interest in the upper 
air by making a 16-hour trip by bal- 
loon over Germany and France. 
Later Auguste invented an airtight 
gondola, supported by a balloon, to © 
continue his studies of the strato- 
sphere. In 1932 he went up more than 
10 miles above the earth’s surface in 
what was then the highest elevation 
reached by man. His ascent resulted 
in increased knowledge about cosmic 
rays and other scientific matters. 
In recent years Auguste Piccard’s 
interest in the stratosphere has be- 
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AUGUSTE PICCARD, Swiss Scientist, is 
leading explorations of the sea’s depths 
for the Belgian government. 


come secondary to his desire to explore 
the sea’s depths. His present expe- 
dition stems from a boyhood ambition 
“to be the man who would plunge into 
the sea deeper than any man before.” 
He has set 13,000 feet as the goal of 
his first dive in the Gulf of Guinea, but 
he hopes later to go down as far as 
18,000 feet—almost 31% miles. (The 
record dive, made by William Beebe 
off Bermuda is 3,000 feet.) 

Auguste Piccard’s preoccupation 
with science has not kept him from 
having a lively interest in everyday 
affairs. Tall and thin, he still closely 
resembles his twin brother, Jean, who 
is a professor at the University of 
Minnesota. 

—By HOWARD O. SWEET. 
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